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LIGHT FEOM TOLSTOY ON RUSSIA 

DURAJSTT DRAKE 

T AM one of many Americans who have been asking 
■*■ themselves, these past two years, this question: Are 
the Russian masses longiag to be delivered from their Bol- 
shevik masters? Or, on the contrary, do the ideals em- 
bodied in the constitution of the Soviet Republic and the 
decrees of the Bolshevist Government represent fairly the 
wishes of a majority of the people? 

Certainly from the American point of view those ideals 
and decrees are extremely radical. The dispossession of 
the landowners and capitalists, the inauguration of a sort 
of communism and of "proletarian" rule — which means 
that only those who earn their living may vote, or for that 
matter, get a living at all — such a phenomenon is startUng, 
not only to the wealthy in our Western democracies, but to 
all who add to their comfort by the income from inherit- 
ance, investments, and rents, and to all who believe in our 
Western ideal of an almost unrestricted individuahsm as 
the mainspring of progress. 

Nevertheless, if this new order in Russia does really 
embody the ideals and aspirations of a large block of the 
Russian people, we are committed to a laissez-faire policy 
with regard to it by our accepted principle of the self- 
determination of nations. So that the question is not 
whether we agree with, or disapprove, or fear the Soviet 
ideals, but whether they are, or are not, the ideals of a con- 
siderable number of Russians. If they are, the further 
fact that the success of their experiment in socialism might 
endanger our institutions does not warrant our undertaking 
to make their experiment fail. They have a right to make 
their own mistakes, to try out their own ideals. The more 
we seek to interfere, the more passionately they will cling 
to their ideals. They will lay the blame for their failures 
upon us, and an estrangement and bitterness will be en- 
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gendered between the Russian people and the Western 
peoples that will go far to jeopardize the success of our first 
precarious attempts at supernational organization. 

It is then a question of fact. But, unhappily, it seems 
impossible for us to make out, from travelers and corre- 
spondents, from diplomats, or from the press, what the 
real truth of the matter is. Witnesses flatly disagree. In 
our present darkness, then, any source of Ught, however 
meager, deserves attention. And to those of us who have 
long loved, and to some extent sympathized with, that 
greatest of Russians, Leo Tolstoy, it seems probable that a 
good deal of light upon this riddle can be got from a con- 
sideration of his ideals and of the extent to which they 
represent the inarticulate aspirations of his ignorant, long- 
oppressed, but kind-hearted and idealistic countrymen. 

A recent writer in the New York Times (whose anti- 
Bolshevist bias is well known) has said that every Russian 
has within him a little Tolstoy. Not, of course, in literary 
gifts or power of personality, but in attitude toward life. 
It has been generally accepted that Tolstoy was the 
mouthpiece for the Zeitgeist in his great, dumb, restless, fet- 
tered native land. Through him spoke the soul of Russia. 

He took, indeed, no part in the revolutionary activities 
which were seething in subterranean channels about him, 
because he was radically opposed to the use of force for any 
end. "The Kingdom of Heaven is within you," he re- 
minded men; our business is to make our own lives right 
and leave the rest to God. But in spite of this ultra- 
pacificism, his influence in spreading the ideals that were 
bound to lead to social revolution was enormous. He was a 
goal of pilgrimage, his words were passed from mouth to 
mouth, reaching millions of peasants and workmen; his 
very presence there in their midst, with his outspoken scorn 
of the existing government, church, and social order, was 
an unceasing stimulus to radicalism. He loved and lived 
with the peasants, shared their outlook, expressing for 
them what they could not express, and thus made himself 
a sort of concentrated essence of the Slavic spirit. 
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This spirit seertis to us Westerners naive, unsophisticated, 
childlike. Tolstoy, of course, in his early days, before he 
tuned his soul to the vibrating heart of Russia, had run 
through the gamut of worldly pleasures and sophistication. 
But through long observation and inward struggle he had 
come to believe that it is necessary for us all to become as 
little children to find the Kingdom of Heaven. The way 
of simple justice and brotherhood is the true way of life. 
Liberty, equaUty, fraternity — these words are to be taken 
sincerely, to the utmost extreme of their implications, with- 
out fear of consequences. 

There can be no doubt of the seriousness, the idealism, 
thus naively and simply expressed by Tolstoy, and inartic- 
ulately Uving in the hearts of millions of his fellow-peasants. 
There is no Ughthearted gaiety in Tolstoy, little or no 
sense of humor, to relieve the devotion to spiritual values. 
Nor is this simple piety of feeUng balanced by an interest Lq 
science, or art, or politics, or industrial organization. Tols- 
toy was, indeed, an artist, loved literature and painting, 
wept over beautiful music. But he came to subordinate 
his artistic self wholly to his spiritual self. He had never 
been a scholar, and the BibUcal commentaries of his later 
years have no critical value. He neither knew nor wanted 
to know economics, sociology, poUtical theory. There was 
no neied. The principles laid down in the Gospels are 
sufficient for the guidance of life. 

What do those principles require? To Tolstoy's mind 
they obviously require that the rich renounce their wealth 
and all privileges that are denied the poor, that they "get 
down off the backs of the poor," and consume only what 
they produce. Any indulgence in luxiu-y, while others are 
suffering for the lack of what money could buy, is sin. 
There must be no more idle rich, no social parasites, no 
drones in the hive. Only those should eat who earn their 
food by the sweat of their brows. There will then be no 
social classes; for if a man's income is restricted to what he 
really earns by his daily labor, there can be no very wide 
divergences in wealth and standard of Uving. 
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Much else, likewise, he believed to be implied by the 
serious adoption of the Gospel principles — as, for example, 
the refusal to fight or to serve as police, the sin of imposing 
by force the will, even of a majority, upon other men. 
But it is his espousal of the ideal of economic equaUty that 
is particularly worthy of our consideration, the doctrine 
that capital and land really belong to those who use them, 
that rent and inheritance and interest upon capital are 
unjust, and that no man should have anything but what he 
earns by actual labor. We need not discuss whether this 
really is an implication of Christianity, or a rational ideal, 
or practicable at the present stage of human development. 
It is enough to point out that it was a passionate convic- 
tion of Tolstoy's, which permeated his later writings. 
Moreover, since such a doctrine naturally appeals to the 
dispossessed classes, who in the Russia of the Czars formed 
the great bulk of the population, since it is in close harmony 
with the serious, naive ideaUsm of the Russian masses, and 
since Tolstoy, more than any other man, is their idol and 
the spokesman of their aspirations, one can be sure a 
priori that this doctrine is very widespread in Russia to-day. 

If so, one cannot but suspect that the Bolshevist Govern- 
ment is not so aUen to the real Russian will as our military 
intervention implies. For its decrees, and the constitution 
which it has drawn up for the Soviet Republic, clearly 
center about just this principle of economic equality. To 
be sure, the Bolsheviki have resorted to force (reluctantly, 
they say) to maiatain what they declare is really the popu- 
lar will against its enemies. To be sure, they are mostly 
rather naive and ignorant men, more naive and ignorant 
than we who live in a land of universal education can 
easily imagine. They are desperately afraid of interven- 
tion from without and reaction, or chaos, within. They 
are bound, in such a situation, experimenting as they are 
with a tremendous alteration of their economic life, to 
make all sorts of blunders. The industrial life of Russia 
was wrecked, anyway, by the war; the people have long 
been at the point of starvation. Even if the other nations 
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helped instead of hindered, their attempt at reaUzing their 
ideal would be attended by enormous, perhaps insuperable, 
difficulties. But if their government does represent a 
genuine ideal, the ideal of millions of Russians, and is not 
merely the tyranny of a clique of blackguards over unwilling 
but helpless masses, are we justified in hindering? Is not 
"hands off," at the very least, our duty? If the experi- 
ment fails, at least its failure wiU not be upon our conscience. 

Can we then, it will be said, sit by and countenance the 
wholesale confiscation of property, the annulling of so 
many vested privileges? The dispossessed upper classes, 
who have suffered much, are frantically appealing to us for 
aid. But we must remember that the upper class in Rus- 
sia was a very small fraction of the population. "Prole- 
tarian rule" in Russia means the rule of nine-tenths or 
more of the people. If this is class rule, well and good; 
but it is well to remember that the small dispossessed class 
was to a large extent an idle class, honeycombed with vice, 
supporting the tyrannical rule of the Czar, and living in 
luxury on the labor of the peasants and workingmen. 
Moreover, all they have to do to join the "proletariat," 
and have their vote, is to work. 

That there has been much graft and looting in the process 
of transition, is, in view of the chaotic condition of the 
country after the war, inevitable. Passions were let loose 
by the war and by the revolution. Much has happened 
that no one would condone. But to attempt to suppress 
the radical movement is precisely to fan the flames of 
passion and to increase the resentments and sense of injus- 
tice that are largely responsible therefor. We must not 
forget that the old order was based upon oppression and 
an almost incredible inhumanity. The wonder is that the 
dawn of liberty for Russia has not been a bloodier dawn. 

Many of us will feel that the radicalism of the Russian 
revolution is due to its long suppression. The craving for 
liberty and equality, released at last, has gone to extremes 
which the experience of time will temper. It is an example, 
on a nation-wide scale, of a Freudian suppressed impulse. 
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Others, of more radical outlook, will feel that this social 
revolution is nothing but an application of Christianity to 
the economic sphere, and that if it could be given a fan- 
trial, it would prove one of the most hopeful experiments 
in the world to-day. 

In either case, since the Bolsheviki propose to allow the 
ultimate decision to rest with the voters, i.e., with all 
men and women of age who will work, is it not their right 
to make whatever experiments, prohibitions, confiscations, 
they will? Our contemporary decision in America to 
enforce prohibition of alcoholic hquors, against the wishes 
and convictions of a very large proportion of our popula- 
tion, and to the financial loss of the class whose business is 
practically confiscated, should make us hesitate in con- 
demning the right of another people to enforce their ideal, 
even if it be against the wishes and convictions of a large 
section of their population, and involve confiscation of the 
property of a class who, they feel, deserve no more con- 
sideration than we have accorded the brewers. 

This much, at least, is clear to the student of Tolstoy. 
The ideal of the Bolsheviki is a genuine ideal, not a mere 
mask for cupidity and love of power. To the degree in 
which it follows the ideal of Tolstoy, it undoubtedly has a 
deep hold upon the Russian soul. Not only, then, should 
we in consistency refrain from reprobating in Lenin what 
we admire in Tolstoy, but even if we repudiate utterly the 
Tolstoyan ideal, we should treat it with the deference due 
to the genius of so great a man, and not speak of the attempt 
to realize it in the bitter terms which are usually employed, 
outside of a small group of liberal journals, in the press 
discussions of the Western nations. 

DXJKANT Dkake. 

Vassar College, New York. 



